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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


by Ivor Brown 


ME: GEORGE ROBEY appearing as 
Falstaff in Mr. Sydney Carroll’s presenta- 
tion of “Henry IV, Part I” at His Majesty’s, 
engaged in a tremendous battle with his own 
personality. It is a fight which all actors, 
who mean to be actors and not type-cast 
repetitions of themselves, must continually 
make. In this case the struggle was especially 
difficult because Mr. Robey, as a music-hall 
man, has owned and rightly asserted the most 
vigorous individuality of our time. The result 
was neither Falstaff nor Robey, but it was 
immensely entertaining ; however much the 
opposition party may claim that Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff was a greater figure than 
Robey’s droll, a man with a philosophy 
behind his paunch and his poltroonery, two 
facts remain indisputable. The first fact is 
that Shakespeare created Falstaff as a comic 
character, in other words to ‘get laughs,”’ the 
second is that Mr. Robey abundantly got the 
laughs. Though at odds with his lines he 
easily convinced his audience that Shakes- 
pearean drama is not dead ritual, which we 
must attend for culture’s sake, but a live-and- 
kicking entertainment. I cannot remember 
having heard so much laughter at a Shakes- 
pearean play in the West End as I heard on 
that night. And everybody knows that a 
London first-night audience is as hard to move 
as any on earth. So many people have come 
to sniff; this time they remained to laugh. 
Exacting criticism could say that Shakespeare’s 
prose demanded more fidelity. Agreed. But 
the audience enjoyed itself. Mr. Robey must 
have the major credit for that. 

Two plays of business life appeared. One, 
“Youth at the Helm,” at the Globe, was a 
dashing light comedy adapted by Mr. Hubert 


Griffith from a Viennese original. Its object 
was to show how easily ‘Big Business’ may be 
bluffed, your ‘hard-faced man’ being sufficiently 
soft-headed if audacity is applied to imposing 
on him. The Panjandrum of Commerce 
nowadays has so much to do that he must put 
his signature on trust to much of which he 
knows little. The play had a light, fantastic 
touch, but it satirised a real social fact and was, 
I believe, based on an actual occurrence in an 
Austrian bank. The gaiety was greatly 
assisted by the acting of Messrs. Owen Nares, 
Walter Hudd, and Alastair Sim. ‘“‘Summer’s 
Lease,” (Vaudeville), was a serious, even 
passionate indictment of the life lived by 
Business Women in a stock-broker’s office. 
Miss Dorice Fordred gave a beautifully con- 
sidered study of the girl who really runs the 
office and gets more kicks than ha’pence for 
her many cares and her long hours. The 
City ‘ensemble’ was well staged and most 
amusing. 

Mr. Keith Winter’s “Ringmaster” died 
young, but apart from this he has been a very 
lucky dramatist. In a short space of time he 
has had two pieces in which Miss Gladys 
Cooper and Mr. Ramond Massey appeared 
together, a combination which almost guaran- 
tees success. But his plays have seemed to 
me as deficient in psychology as they are rich 
in obvious ‘theatre.’ ‘‘Ringmaster” (Shaftes- 
bury) gave a lurid picture of life in a Devonian 
guest-house whose crippled proprietor wheeled 
himself about in an invalid’s chair and took a 
fiendish delight in the sins, which were gross, 
of his clients; also in tormenting his quiet 
little wife. The goings-on passed credibility, 
but the character of the envenomed paralytic 
was a ‘sure fire’ occasion for Mr. Laurence 
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Olivier. Another failure was “Mrs. Nobby 
Clark” (Comedy) with which Miss Marie 
Ney unfortunately entered management. The 
sensitive wife exposed to insensitive colonial 
society was a good subject and Miss Ney’s 
performance was well up to her own high 
level. But casting and treatment were at fault. 

“Frolic Wind” (Royalty) blew fresh, light, 
intellectual comedy to start with ; later on it 
became ‘balmy,’ only in the vulgar sense. 
Mr. Richard Pryce’s stage-version of Mr. 
Richard Oke’s novel proceeded to probe 
analytically the ugly secrets of some aristo- 
cratic and mentally afflicted old ladies. Grue- 
some skeletons tumbled out of the cupboard 
and the early wit was replaced by morbid 
disclosure. I enjoyed the first half and many 
others enjoyed the second. “Frolic Wind” 
might attract the kind of playgoer who is 
tired of the usual plays. It was different, and 
Mr. John Wyse had skilfully directed an 
excellent company. I shall not forget Miss 
Henrietta Watson’s portrait of an elderly 
woman, the bees in whose bonnet turned out 
to be far less seemly insects. 

There were several revivals. At the ‘Old 
Vic’ “Major Barbara” turned up as fresh as 
ever ; Undershaft, the armourer, is much in 
the news these days and what Shaw said the 
day before yesterday is painfully true to-day— 
and how brilliantly put! For me “Major 
Barbara” is about the Shavian pinnacle, good 
sense and good theatre at once, a combination 
which he has not always, or even often, 
achieved. “The Alchemist” at the Embassy 
restored too rare Ben Jonson to our stage; 
it is one of the great comedies of all time, as 
hard as nails, but the nails are of glittering, 
imperishabe metal. At the St. Martin’s the 
New Phoenix gave an invitation performance 
of Webster’s “The White Devil” to prove 
that this Society will rise from its ashes and 
also, if proof be needed, that Webster was a 
grand master of macabre. This production 
was later transferred to Prince’s Theatre. At 
the Criterion “The Beggar’s Opera” came 
dancing back with a fresh coat of paint on the 
radiant surface of the Playfair-Lovat Fraser 
production. One missed Mr. Ranelow. But 
it was done with the old spirit, delighting ear 
and eye. At the Prince’s Sullivan’s score for 
“The Rose of Persia” reminded his myriad 
admirers that the partnership with Gilbert 
could be broken at a risk to the libretto but 
without disaster to a musical genius. 
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THE GERMAN 


THEATRE SEASON 
by Theresa Stiberitz 


N abundance of first-rate German actors 
but a strange lack of new German plays 
characterizes the 1934-35 theatre season in 
Berlin. Despite the voluble assurances of the 
organizers of culture in the Third Reich, the 
new dramatic genius has still not made his 
appearance. And so practically the whole 
burden of this season’s stage activity is borne 
by foreign (and largely British) authors, such 
as Shaw, Wilde, Shakespeare, Merton Hodge, 
Jacques Deval, etc. What little there is of 
German origin is either inferior or of old 
vintage like the approved classical works of 
Schiller, Goethe and Lessing. Almost the 
only living German author played now is 
Gerhart Hauptmann and his “Kollege 
Crampton” was written in 1892. However, 
the theatres once more are packed as a great 
many incredibly low-priced tickets are issued 
by the “Kraft durch Freude” (strength through 
joy) organisations to their members. 

The climax of the season so far has been 
Shaw. Once with his “Saint Joan” and then 
again with “Pygmalion.” Heinz Hilpert, the 
new andable manager of the Deutsches Theater 
presented “Saint Joan” with Paula Wessely, 
the highly talented Austrian actress, carrying 
off the laurels. Her rather original conception 
of the Maiden enthused Berlin audiences for 
weeks. 

“Pygmalion” had its opening on the last 
day of the old year in the state theatre, the 
Schauspielhaus. Werner Krauss as Professor 
Higgins slightly overplayed the part and 
stressed the farcical aspects too much, but, 
apart from that the performance was superb. 
“Das Glass Wasser,” Eugéne Scribe’s play 
about Queen Anne, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and the Viscount Bolingbroke, with 
a great deal of intrigue and a little bit of love, 
is another delightful production of the Schaus- 
pielhaus. The dialogue has been polished up 
to a crisp brilliance and the century-old comedy 
rolls off with sparkling rapidity. Gustav 
Gruendgens, a very accomplished actor indeed, 
is the star of this exquisite production. 

After Paula Wessely’s return to Vienna 
(where she plays most of the year), the Deuts- 
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THE GERMAN THEATRE SEASON 


ches Theater brought out “Uta von Naumburg” 
by Felix Dhuenen. The story of the play, 
which is in verse, is built around the lives of 
two well-known Gothic stone figures in the 
Cathedral of Naumburg, Uta and Ekkehart. 
The theme is original and dramatic enough but 
the characters are still-born and the language 
lacks vigour and beauty. Not even the able 
performance of Kaethe Dorsch, generally 
considered the foremost German actress, 
managed to bring much life into the whole 
affair. 

There is a regular vogue of British authors 
at the moment. The Kammerspiele, a kind 
of studio theatre under the same management 
as the Deutsches Theater, recently staged 
Merton Hodge’s “The Wind and the Rain.” 
It does fall a little short of the English original. 
The cast is headed by Hans Brausewetter, a 
darling of the German stage and screen, who 
interprets the part of Gilbert with a great deal 
of riotous hilarity and shouting. 

Oscar Wilde’s “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
is having a long, successful run at the Ren- 
aissance Theater. The German adaptation is 
extremely good and witty. Hilde Hildebrand, 
who is a very popular actress here, gives an 
exquisite rendering of Mrs. Erlynne. 

Shakespeare completes the circle of Anglo- 
Saxon stage successes with “King Lear,” 
playing to capacity houses. Werner Krauss 
is an impressive Lear and the finished per- 
formance fully justifies the reputation of the 
Schauspielhaus, where it is staged. Earlier 
in the season two other Shakespearean plays 
were produced: “As You Like It” and 
“Twelfth Night.” 

Paul Wegener, who has brought to the 
German stage for more than thirty years his 
forceful art of portraying characters, is ap- 
pearing in a Gerhart Hauptmann play, “‘Kol- 
lege Crampton” in the Theater in der Saar- 
landstrasse. Although the piece has a slight 
mustiness about it and a great deal of fin-de- 
sitcle melodrama, the actors manage to bring 
out all its fine points and make the performance 
a harmonious one. 

“Dr. med. Hiob Praetorius,” a clever 
comedy by Curt Goetz, enjoyed a lengthy run 
at the Komoedienhaus with the author, a 
German edition of Noel Coward minus the 
music, plus a charming feminine partner, his 
wife Valerie von Martens, starring. The play 
had already been staged in former years, but its 
happy effect on the box office remained the 


same. Early in January it was replaced by 
the Frenchman Jacques Deval’s “Tovarish” 
which after successful runs in Vienna, Paris 
and London has now reached Berlin for the 
first time. Curt Goetz lent his masterful 
touch to the German adaptation in which he 
appears with his wife. Their acting is perfectly 
adjusted to each other and their very subtle 
irony enables them to pass the melodramatic 
and sentimental pitfalls of the play with grace. 
A long run is in store for this perfect little 
boulevard comedy. 

A play which is in its second uninterrupted 
year—a miraculous feat for a continental 
theatre—is “Krach um Jolanthe” (Much Ado 
About Jolanthe), a simple bucolic farce, 
whose author, August Hinrichs, in ordinary 
life is a carpenter. The centre around which 
the whole action revolves is Jolanthe—a pig |! 
She causes a lot of excitement and much 
cunning peasant-wit is exhibited as the farce 
moves along. The production is very real- 
istic, down to the last detail of distributing 
whiffs of farmyard odour into the audience. 
As the Berlin press recently pointed out, this 
barnyard animal really saved the Lessing 
Theater from bankruptcy, for the house was in 
financial difficulties when the play began and 
by now has pulled out of them. 








The University Travel Guild are hoping to arrange 
a party to attend the Musical and Dramatic Festival to 
be held at Florence in May this year, at which Rino 
Alessi’s new drama “‘Savanarola” is to be given in the 
open air theatre. The production will be by M. 
Jacques Copeau and will be of particular interest to all 
students of spectacular drama. 

Another production of great interest will be that of 
Gluck’s “‘Alcestes” by Professor Reinhardt. As ac- 
commodation in Florence is likely to be limited, it is 
advisable that members who wish to join the tour 
should apply as soon as possible. The Guild’s address 
is 25, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. Any member of the 
British Drama League will be welcome as a member of 
the University Travel Guild without further qualification. 


Messrs. James B. Pinker announce that “The Last 
Chapter,” by Edward and Edith Ellis, is now obtainable 
in typescript form at the price of 2/6 per copy. This 
thrilling and unusual murder play was first produced 
at the New Theatre in 1930 by the Famous Players 
Guild, Ltd., with Mr. Owen Nares in the leading part. 
The play, which is set in two interior scenes has 
a cast of 11 men and 9 women. All applications 
for copies, and enquiries respecting this release should 
be addressed to Messrs. Pinker at Talbot House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.z. 
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SPARKLE 


by Edward Gordon Craig 


A NEW theatrical alliance has recently 
startled all Paris: but this time it was 
something really exceptional. 

Sacha Guitry, who continues to climb the 
ladder of fame, has recently appeared under 
the auspices of no other than Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. Sacha Guitry is like Proteus, 
that actor of whom Pierce Egan wrote in the 
last century, whom Theodore Lane depicted 
passing through the usual trials and victories. 

Guitry does not rush up the ladder of fame, 
he strolls up; and there is plenty more that 
he will rise to. Meantime, this alliance with 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is an important one. 

In what way does this come about? For 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, they say, died in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. 

One should not believe all one hears. Yes, 
she did die—once upon a time; but not 
before she had made a contract to appear 
nightly in the Rue Garanciére so long as the 
world should last. It was in an éfe/ in this 
Rue Garanciére that a private theatre had been 
built by de Sourdéac, who was “frés riche,” 
who was “noble Normand d’assez mauvaise 
réputation, amateur passionné du théatre a machines.” 
Those who know the place will recall that the 
bétel passed from de Sourdéac to the wife of 
the Président LeJay, who owned it at the time 
when Adrienne Lecouvreur made her first 
appearance on the stage of its theatre. It 
then became the Hotel Montaigu ; and finally 
passed to Plon & Nourrit—famous names in 
Paris. And it is the petit fils of Plon who has 
issued this little book by Sacha Guitry,* from 
this very house. 


* * + 


Having been an actor under his father 
Lucien, Sacha Guitry writes that father’s 
“Life” ; writes a number of plays; and now 
brings out his souvenirs—or rather, the first 
volume of these, which is to be followed by a 
second volume. When speaking of a special 
book, it is good to make a note of the other 
books by the same author ; but it would take 
a little time to put down the titles of all the 
works published by the son of Lucien Guitry. 





*Sacna Gurrry: “Somwvenirs,” Vol. 1 (Paris, Librairie 
Plon). ‘‘Thédtre” (his collected plays) Vo/. 1 (Paris, Plon). 
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This book is not an autobiography : it is 
what it says it is—souvenirs ; and in the pages 
are scattered the most entertaining stories 
about his father, Sarah Bernhardt, his friend 
Alphonse Allais, and many others—and none 
of the “Sensational revelations,” those tedious 
things which bore everyone to-day. The 
stories range between the ages of one and 
twenty-one. At the age of five we see a port- 
rait of a little boy “smaquillé par son pére’” : in 
one hand he holds a large tumbler, and the 
other hand is grasping a bottle: evidently 
he has been told that he is now like papa in 
“L’Assommoir.” He looks very serious. 

And indeed, he must have been a very 
serious young man, to exist—to flourish—in 
a theatre wherein so celebrated a father was 
making the dust fly. There is another portrait 
of him at the age of eighteen, in the role of 
Paris... un beau gargon, trying to look fierce. 
But though serious, I doubt whether Sacha 
Guitry could be really fierce. Above all 
things he is brilliant, he is charming, and he is 
particularly Parisian. At least, I think so— 
perhaps I don’t know; but he is Parisian 
enough for me. With what a grace he makes 
his entrances and his exits—with what ease 
everything is done—how natural it seems, and 
how difficult it is to achieve such repose! 
It must have been especially difficult for this 
particular young man, because of that deuce 
of a place, Paris. But he accepts the condi- 
tions which Paris lays down, and succeeds. 

* * * 


In this book of remembrances, he remembers 
a few other people besides the Guitry family. 
When he likes the friend of whom he is 
speaking, he does him honour. 

His friend Alphonse Allais, of Toulon, for 
example... who, when he had his weekly 
articles to write for the “Journal” and the 
“‘Sourire,’ would sit down to write them, at 
the last possible moment, in the café nearest 
to the post office—would write them on 
café letter-paper—and send a waiter to post 
them when finished, without having read 
them through. The best of these stories and 
articles, says Guitry, are certainly those which 
Allais began without any idea of what he was 
going to say. Allais “had genius for paren- 
thesis and for footnotes. When he had 
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PEARI ARGYLE IN NINETTE DE VAI ois’ 
BALLET AFTER MANET, “BAR AUN 
FOLIES-BERGERE AS PRESENTED DUR- 
ING THEI RECENT SEASON Of THI 
RAMBERT BALLET AT THE DUKI OF 
YORK’S THEATRE, LONDON. SCENERY 
AND COSTUMES DESIGNED BY WILLIAM 
CHAPPELL. 





SCENE FROM THE ‘“‘RIVALS”’ AS 
RECENTLY PRODUCED AT THE 
CROYDON REPERTORY THEATRE, 














written a sentence that did not satisfy him, 
he put it into inverted commas and attributed 
it to some mediocre writer such as Ohnet. 
At such times he would even add “‘sic” !” 

It was Allais who said: “How queer the 
English are! Whereas we, in France, give our 
streets the names of victories : Rue de Rocroy, 
Place d’Iéna, Avenue de Wagram... they 
give theirs the names of defeats: Trafalgar 
Square, Waterloo Place...” 

There is a story about Sarah Bernhardt 
which, as a serio-comic performance, is ex- 
cellent fun. It is the story of a fierce horse,— 
who is indifferent to the presence of the great 
actress—and of her reactions to this indiffer- 
ence. 

At the end of the volume is one of the best 
pictures of Antoine, whom one associates 
with the success of so many foreign writers, 
that it is charming to see him lending his full 
support to the youngest of French dramatists 
—Sacha Guitry. Guitry describes the fiasco 
on the first night of his third or fourth play, 
“La Clef”—which was put on early in 1905 
(when he was not quite twenty-one), with 
Réjane in the cast. The shock of the failure 
was all the worse to him because his previous 
plays had been very successful: and he says 
that when, half an hour after the fall of the 
curtain, he went into Pousset’s Restaurant 
“to take ‘something,’ ” he had not the courage 
to look at anyone. “I knew that there were 
many theatre people there—and I was ashamed 
as though I had done something wicked, 
whereas I had merely done something bad. 

“Someone called me. I looked round. 

“It was Antoine, who was having supper 
with five or six people. I went across to him, 
trembling. 

“ ‘Write me a three-act piece for the Odéon,’ 
he said to me ; ‘I accept it in advance.’ 

“IT would have liked to embrace him,” says 
Guitry—“I do so to-day.” 

* * * 





It has always seemed to me that Sacha 
Guitry is the man who, when Monsieur Fabre 
tetires, should be the director of the Comédie 
Frangaise. Not only because he writes his 
own plays and acts in them—and, one would 
hope, would continue to do so there—but 
also because his touch is so light: and surely 
that is the way to make a house sparkle. And 


it is, 1 am told, sparkle which is very much 
needed at the Comédie Frangaise—though I 
have not been there since 1920. 





SPARKLE 


The reason for my not having been there 
is not that I didn’t want to go—the reason is 
that I wanted to go so much. To me, when I 
think of theatres, it is the great theatre of the 
world; and so I should like to have much 
money to spend when going to the Comédie 
Frangaise. I should like to take a /oge for the 
entire season. I should like to look at the 
house between the acts and know the faces 
there. I cannot treat such a place as I would an 
ordinary theatre—buy a ticket and sit in the 
stalls. To me it seems that all those seats 
belong to special people, and that my only 
right of entrance at all would be that I should 
be wealthy enough and privileged to have 
secured for myself an entire /oge for the whole 
season. Nothing less than this would fit the 
situation. 

This is a dream, I know, but it is a dream 
that I like to preserve. I never go to Paris 
without sitting at least once or twice a week 
at the Régence and looking across at this 
theatre; and then I think what wonderful 
performances have been given there, and I 
think to myself that if I had the money I could 
have the /oge and then I should be able to see 
those great figures, Coquelin, Lagrange, 
Moliére, Rachel, marching or tripping on to 
the stage. And then I wake up and realize 
that I could not see them, since they died a 
while ago; and somehow that makes all the 
difference. 

Now if Guitry were there some day, perhaps, 
by sending out a shower of sparks, he would 
make us imagine that we saw.... .. 








A most interesting performance, was given by the 
Institute of Mime at the Rudolph Steiner Hall on 
Saturday evening, 2nd March, when the programme 
consisted entirely of original mime plays, with 
specially selected music. 

The periods represented ranged from classic Greek 
to the present day, including a Mediaeval Morality ; 
Franco-Italian comedies, with traditional music and 
costumes ; early and mid-Victorian character-studies ; 
and mimes of many countries, representing England, 
the Hebrides, Russia, France, Italy and Sicily. 

A company of some hundred performers was headed 
by Miss Irene Mawer, President of the Institute, whose 
production of “L’Enfant Prodigue”’ will be remembered. 

A team came from Edinburgh to demonstrate the 
possibility of Scottish Ballads as themes for pictorial 
representation ; and the work of the institute of Mime 
in our dramatic schools was shown by students from 
the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, the Central 
School of Speech and Drama, and the Ginner-Mawer 
School of Dance and Drama. 
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Re for short historical pageants, 
suitable for the Jubilee celebrations are 
pouring in to the offices of the League at the 
moment, and it has been so difficult to find any 
existing material, that the following suggestion 
may be opportune. 

A simple form of “pageant” acting based 
on that of the mediaeval Guilds, might be used, 
either in an open field or in the public gardens 
or squares of a city. No stand and no set 
stage would be required, the costs of produc- 
tion would be quite low. 

Obviously the subject for such an occasion 
would be Royalty, and as every player enjoys 
wearing a tinsel crown, it would be a popular 
one. A number of tiny scenes from the lives 
of the Kings and Queens of England or Scot- 
land, or both, might 
be made into mimes or 
playlets to last not i 
longer than ten minutes; uN 
these would be staged F 
in “Pageant-cars” 
which would be drawn 
from place to place, 
stopping at regular in- 
tervals and at every 
stop the play would be 
acted. Between the 
“pageants” a process- 
ion of Worthies might 


walk or ride, in order = 

to link the scenes and 

to keep the cars out of aM | f 
earshot of each other, : Cy 


and the town band 
should play, loudly 
and cheerfully. 

The “pageants” should be hay-wains or 
lorries drawn by horses, but if horses are not 
to be had, motor lorries could be used. As it 
would be difficult for modern players to act 
“in the round” on an open car, it would be 
advisable to curtain them all round, and to 
draw back the side and front curtains for the 
performances. If the celebrations were at 
night, it would be wise to put a canopy over- 
head and to use concealed lighting from the 
front uprights and the pelmet; if by day it 
would be better to leave the top open. 
Another method of lighting that would give 
a delightfully unreal look would be for some 
of the Worthies to come before the car with 
torches. (These can be had from Brock’s 


> 


—— 
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Fireworks Stores and will last for about 
1} hours.) The cars might also be furnished 
with a flight of steps to be let down for the 
performance, so that players could use the 
ground below the stage as well as the stage 
itself. When the performance was over, 
steps would be drawn up, the players could 
draw the curtains all round, and the car would 
move on to its next stopping place. 

Something of the gaudiness and unreality 
of the fair or circus should be aimed at in the 
general décor. The uprights for the curtains 
should be brightly painted and might bear 
pennons or shields, the hessian curtains should 
be stencilled with heraldry in strong colour 
and the costumes should be kept very simple 
and bold in design. Rich materials would 
be out of place, and 
Burnet’s brilliant 
cottons would be far 
more effective. Dis- 
tinctive dress should be 
used throughout—a 
king should have his 
crown and a bishop 
his mitre. 

If each little scene 
is given to a different 
producer and group 
of players, the whole 
could be achieved in 
a comparatively short 
time, and each group 
would contribute some- 
thing original, by com- 
posing their own mime, 
or making their own 
small play. There are 
many subjects, familiar to us from childhood, 
which are strongly dramatic and could be used 
in this kind of tabloid drama, such as Alfred 
and the Cakes. The Serious Historian tells 
us that Alfred never burnt any cakes, but it 
is a good tale all the same, and perhaps the 
Serious Historian will remain within doors! 

The following might also be considered. 

King John signing Magna Charta. 

Edward I. presenting the first Prince of 
Wales to Welsh nation. 

Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Charles II. welcomed by his people. 

Queen Ann “touching” for the King’s Evil. 

Charades? Well, yes, but why not? It’s 
a time for rejoicing. Mary KE tty. 
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AMATEUR DRAMATIC CRITICISM 


M* Hickman’s article on “Amateur Dramatic 

Critics” in the last number of “Drama” 
has produceda larger amount of correspondence 
than we remember to have been sent to the 
Editor of “Drama” on any topic recently. 
Some of the more interesting letters have been 
so lengthy that we are unable to print them 
in extenso. The following extracts, however, 
will give some idea of the varying views of 
the writers. 


From Mr. Nevil Truman, Nottingham : 


The article in the March “Drama” on the need for 
adequate dramatic criticism of amateur work stated 
acase on which I have long been working. The writer 
stressed the real need for proper criticism and shewed 
the futility of the average generalities which usually 
appear in the local newspapers, and which get neither 
actors nor readers anywhere. 

As the secretary of the largest and leading amateur 
dramatic society in Nottinghamshire (Nottingham 
Playgoers’ Club) and also as an author and journalist, 
I am perhaps able to see both sides of this question 
more intimately than most interested persons, who 
ate in one or other capacity, but rarely in both. 

The purpose of this article is therefore to point out 
that the fault for the present state of affairs is not entirely 
that of the Press. When genuine criticism has been 
given, and has been adverse, numerous cases have 
occurred where the players and their officials have 
strongly resented it, and have expressed their feelings 
not only in words but also in action. Advertisements 
have been withdrawn, reporters have been refused 
admission to performances, and general unpleasantness 
has resulted all round. No words of mine are strong 
enough to condemn such an attitude on the part of any 
dramatic players. It argues a deplorable lack of balance, 
an unwillingness to learn from others, and an auto- 
cratic use of the purse strings which is alien to the 
spirit of a democratic age. 

Newspapers have got to pay their way, and please 
their readers : if such tactics are carried out, the news- 
papers niturally give way, for it is not their business 
to defy their public, and it matters not at all to them 
whether they help the companies or pass them over 
with smooth generalities. The only losers in such a 
policy are the actors and producers. Let us then set 
our own stall in order first. 

The second point is to take steps to see that the 
Press is informed of our reformed views: that we 
welcome genuine informed criticism which is con- 
structive as well as destructive : that we shall support 
the Press against any disgruntled people who may be 
adversely criticised. This done, the Press will willingly 
go ahead on the right lines. 


From Mr. M. F. Gilbert, Salisbury : 


It is, I know, customary to sneer at provincial journal- 
ism, but Mr. Hickman’s article in last month’s ““Drama”’ 
seems to me to exceed the bounds of either decency or 
discretion. I am, incidentally, connected with no 


journal, provincial or otherwise, and so can pick this 
bone without bias. 


His arguments are of the specious type which are less 
easily met than more detailed and concise criticisms; 
but they seem, after careful study, to amount to this. 

(a) Most provincial dramatic criticism is bad. 

(He carefully excepts an unspecified minority for his 

indictment, but there’s little comfort in that!) 

(6) That they contain too many facts (e.g., a list 
of the cast) and too little criticism. 

What is most noticeable is a complete lack of docu- 
mentation. 

Such a line of attack can only be met with the most 
direct defence. As it happened, Salisbury, an “average’ 
city, with an “average” dramatic society and, of course, 
an “‘average”’ press, had just performed Massingham’s 
“Lake,” and I took the trouble, on reading Mr. Hick- 
man’s complaint, to study the two local journals. I 
enclose the criticisms in question, which seems to me to 
be, anyway, adequate—though containing, perhaps, 
too many proper names for Mr. Hickman’s liking. 


From Mr. B. J. Benson, Maidstone : 


The article under this heading in your March issue 
calls for the warmest approval. Of the four great 
services which the Drama League has rendered to its 
Amateur members—the provision of a Library—the 
Festival—the Schools—and the provision of dramatic 
critics, the last mentioned is not the least important, 
but I would hazard a guess that it is the least made use 
of. Mr. Hickman overlooks, however, one difficulty. 
A Dramatic Society, if keen and courageous, desires a 
reasoned criticism but it also (for the essential purpose 
of publicity) desires a report of its production in the 
Local Press. An Amateur Repertory Club in the Home 
Counties has solved this difficulty for the past three 
years by engaging a Drama League Critic (through the 
local newspaper) to attend each of its full-length 
productions and leave a 750-1,000 word report with the 
paper, duly published in their next issue. Actually 
the Editor is allowed to bespeak the critic from the 
Drama League ; the Club pays the fee of {1 1 0 
and return fare—and gladly. Not only do actors and 
producer know truly where they stand and how pro- 
gressing, but the Club is dignified by a public report 
which, however critical, is in the terms of its art. 
The report is signed and the words “British Drama 
League” appear as a cachet under the signature. In 
the three years mentioned five different critics have 
been engaged but the reports in every case, whilst 
intelligently critical, have been reasonably considerate 
of amateur limitations and, what is more, they have 
been readable as public news. 








The Oxford Guild of Drama want new one-act plays 
for production. Authors may get particulars on 
application to Mr. Stephen Schofield, 14, St. Ann’s 
Road, Headington, Oxford. 


The Institute of Education Dramatic Society, Uni- 
versity of London, presented ““The Way of the World” 
on the 9th and 11th March, at the Millicent Fawcett 
Hall, Westminster. 
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VERY social celebration of Their 
Majesties’ Silver Jubilee on May 6 
will necessarily take on something of a dramatic 
character. But many members of the Drama 
League may wish to achieve something 
special in this kind, and to them we draw 
particular attention to the article on Jubilee 
Pageants which appears elsewhere in this 
Number. We shall be pleased to answer any 
queries which may be sent to us on this subject, 
and the Costume Department may usefully 
be consulted by those who wish to hire histori- 
cal costumes for the dressing of such scenes 
as are suggested in the article. We are also 
asked to draw the attention of our members 
to the proposal made that free entertainments 
may be given to the Unemployed in con- 
nection with the Jubilee. Societies willing to 
co-operate in this excellent idea should com- 
municate with the Director of the League 
without delay, and they will then be put in 
touch, through the Stage and Allied Arts 
League, with local organisations who would 
ensure the right audience for any entertainment 
which might be provided. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE NOTES 


A list of the contributions to our Appeal 
for the New Premises Equipment Fund is 
printed in this number of “Drama.” The 
result is so far satisfactory, but we are reminded 
that the larger proportion of members and 
Affiliated Societies have not yet made their 


response. In the latter case, we know that in 
many instances it has been impossible for Com- 
mittees to meet and to pass the necessary 
resolution. ‘The Fund will, therefore, be 
kept open during the month of April, and we 
hope that by the end of that period the full 
quota of {1,000 will have been contributed, 
Our project has received a new impetus from 
the generous promise, which we are now able 
to announce, of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust who, when the balance of the Fund is 
forthcoming, have agreed to contribute the 
final sum of £500. This comes as a fitting 
and culminating addition to the generous 
help the Trust has given to the League since 
we moved from King Street, Covent Garden, 
to Adelphi Terrace in 1925. 


a 


» Our Chairman, Lord Esher, is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of his efforts to bring 
about an understanding between the London 
Theatre Managers and Actors’ Equity. After 
a year’s work the Conciliation Board, over 
which he presided, agreed a Standard Contract, 
but fell out over a method of enforcing it. 
The Ministry of Labour stepped in and 
created the London Theatre Council of which 
they nominated Lord Esher as Independent 
Chairman. The Esher Contract is agreed 
by both parties, and thus begins, we hope, 
a new era of peace between interests which 
had previously seemed irreconcilable. 


a 


As usual, the May Number of “Drama” 
will take the form of a Special Festival Number, 
and will include a complete list of all the 
Societies taking part in the Festival and the 
titles of the plays presented. 

The date of the National Final Festival is 
Monday, May 27, and, as before, the stage of 
the Old Vic has been kindly offered by Miss 
Lilian Baylis. For the first time the Festival 
will be held in the evening, which should 
convenience a large number of supporters 
who have not previously been able to attend 
in the afternoon. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“At 33.” By Eva Le Gallienne. John Lane. 


“Repertory.” By Cecil Chisholm. Peter Davies. 


s. 6d. 

, “Producing School Plays.” By Ernest F. Dyer. 

Nelson. 3s. 6d. 
“The Copy.” By Helge Krog. Boriswood. 2s. 6d. 
“Draw the Fires.” By Ernst Toller. John Lane. 


2s. 6d. 

“Love on the Dole.”” By Ronald Gow and Walter 
Greenwood. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

“The Prince of Obolo.” By Roger Dataller. Dent. 
s. 6d. 
, “The Drum o’ Dundarg.” By Fred J. Forbes and 
Ella S. Boswell. Brown, Son & Ferguson. 2s. 

“Three One-Act Comedies.” By R. B. Crombie. 
Alex Pettigrew. 1s. 6d. 

“Reforming a Burglar.” By Leonard White. 
“The Cup that Cheers.” By V. C. Clinton Baddeley 
and Joyce Dennys. “The Trunk Call.” By E. S. 
Darmady. Gowan & Gray. 1s. each. 

“Cottage to Let.”” By Dorothy Hopkinson. French. 1s. 

“John Dory, Novelist.” By Alice Halsey. “The 
Border Line.” By D. Gordon Wright. Joseph 
Williams. 1s. each. 

“Tea Time Yesterday.” 
Frederick Muller. 1s. 

“Me and Me Roses.” By H. C. Voller. 
My Dreams.” By H. C. Voller. 
Is, each. 

“Belinda’s Ups and Downs.” 
Wincanton. ts. 

“The Playwright’s Tragedy.” By Ralph Parkinson. 
“Ace, King, Queen.” By Dorothy Carr. Garamond 
Press. 1s. each. 


“Gifts.” By Lal Norris. 
Lal Norris. Beverley Press. 1s. each. 

“The New Neighbour.” By Edith Hope Scott. 
Allan & Unwin. 1s. 6d. 

“Pilate’s Wife.”” By Etheldred Waddy. S.P.C.K. 1s. 

“God So Loved the World.” By John Westray. 
Stockwell. (No price given). 

“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
Edition. 2s. 


By H. C. G. Stevens. 


‘““Mare 0” 
Deane & Sons. 


By John Read. 


“Dividends’ Ltd.” By 


French’s Acting 


MISS Eva Le Gallienne, deciding to lose no time, 

sets forth to write her memoirs at a comparatively 
early age, and a fascinating story she makes of them. 
“At 33” will be eagerly read, but the stage-struck 
would be wise to look beneath the surface a little, 
for although Miss Le Gallienne has had plenty of set- 
backs as well as successes in her brilliant career and 
writes about both frankly, the note of unforced enthusi- 
asm and courage is so marked and the tribulations 
inevitable in professional life are touched upon so 
lightly that even the most hazardous experiences have 
a way of seeming amusing adventures cher all. Many 
famous personalities, past and present, appear in the 
book, which is marked by an unusually generous ap- 
preciation of colleagues, and the description of the 
growth of Miss Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre 
makes especially interesting reading. The credo with 
which the authoress ends her book will be echoed by 


the ever-growing army of people who are re-discovering 
the theatre. 


Mr. Cecil Chisholm describes his book ‘‘Repertory” 
as an outline of the modern theatre movement. It is 
a melancholy outline which he presents ; as early as 
page 20 he states that the mass of the British population 
has finished with the theatre, and later says that the 
giants of yesterday—Shaw, Galsworthy, Masefield, 
Granville-Barker, Hankin—are rapidly becoming vieux 
jeu, and, with the possible exception of Somerset 
Maugham, there are no giants to replace them. All 
of which may be true. But when, filled with admirable 
faith and zeal, he sets out to show what, despite the 
hard times, is being done for the theatre all over the 
country, his omissions are sometimes as startling as 
his examples. (Manchester, for instance, is scarcely 
mentioned, except for the rather odd statement that 
the Board of its Repertory Theatre has a leaning towards 
costume plays and romantic drama.) It is strange, 
also, to read that the author does not advise the im- 
mediate production of Cocteau’s “Orphée”—a play 
which has already been produced several times in 
England ; and the version of “In the Zone’? which 
most people know, does not show an old sailor trying 
to steal a youngster’s wallet of letters and money. 
But no one can read this most interesting book without 
learning an immense amount both of the working of 
various Repertory theatres and of the drama in general, 
while the illustrations are delightful. 

“Producing School Plays,” by Mr. Ernest F. Dyer is 
an unusually satisfactory book even in these days of com- 
plete guides to all branches of stage work. The author 
has no patience with the shoddy, the derivative or the 
banal ; within the limits of school work, he is as truly 
progressive as could be wished, and his sense of detail 
indicates a love of finish that could well be imitated. 
The entire process of production, acting, rehearsals, 
settings, costumes, lighting and performance, is dealt 
with mainly from the special angle required, and 
various other chapters contain information ranging 
from business organisation to the management of 
verse choirs. Sometimes, as when he advises young 
stage designers to seek inspiration from railway posters 
rather than from Academy pictures, the author is un- 
usually helpful; sometimes, as when he says that 
during rehearsals the producer should be in the thick 
of things on the stage itself, he advocates methods 
which not everyone would consider advisable—but 
throughout the book is always stimulating and helped 
by its illustrations. It is a pity so useful a work does 
not contain an index. 

Mr. Roy Campbell has translated two plays by 
Helge Krog, a dramatist who, he assures us, is the third 
and latest great name in the dynasty of Norwegian 
drama; going on to say that “the verve and vitality of 
his dialogue is almost unparallelled on the modern stage.” 
The short play, “The Copy,” is sometimes mildly 
amusing and ingenious, nothing more ; but the longer 
“Happily Ever After |” certainly manages to be arresting 
even in translation. It concerns the amorous ad- 
ventures of a young lady named Sonja, who is described 
on almost the last page as “‘clear as crystal,” “full of 
harmony,” “‘unchanged and pure” and much more in 
the same style. As the curtain falls, Sonja, having had 
an affair first with a young “mathematician,” then 
with an artist, only to desert him in favour of a business 
man the moment he retires to arrange a divorce (and, 
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incidentally, having allowed her Mother to die in 
loneliness), is turning her harmonious clarity and un- 
changing purity in the direction of the mathematician 
again to some purpose. Mr. Campbell says the types 
in these plays are the samme in every European country 
where there is an upper middle class. Our Soviet 
brethren can go no further. 

Herr Ernst Toller’s ‘“‘Draw the Fires,”’ a terrible study 
of the German Navy during the later part of the war, 
and of the shooting of the two sailors, Kobis and 
Reichpietsch, has just scored a memorable success in 
Manchester. This is not to be wondered at for the play 
is not only powerful but still terribly topical with its 
tragic interplay of conflicting politics and ideals, and 
— hideous picture of the lengths to which tyranny 

go when faced with a secret dread. As in all 
Herr Toller’s plays the producer is given some fine 
opportunities, and the more reasonable expressionist 
methods are used with compelling force. It is perhaps 
inevitable that the dramatization of “Love on the Dole” 
should result in a somewhat shattered version of Mr. 
Greenwood’s novel. But, even if in the earlier portions 
so much time seems spent on establishing an atmo- 
sphere, already tragically familiar, that neither the 
crisis of closing scenes or the development of the 
characters receive their full measure of emphasis, it 
remains a play which no one could see or read without 
realizing that here is that unusual thing, the “‘slice of 
life”? drama in which realism is controlled by a sense 
of the theatre. 

Mr. Roger Dataller’s play, ““The Prince of Obolo” 
concerns a negro who manages to impose himself on 
the inhabitants of a mining village as a Royal prince. 
The resultant comedy is shrewd, full of excellent 
characterization, and with more than a touch of pathos, 
as the negro himself is as loveable as he is authentic, 
and the rest of the community, with few exceptions, 
are drawn with considerable conviction and sympathy. 
“The Drum o’ Dundarg”’ is a three-act Scots Comedy 
by Mr. Fred J. Forbes and Miss Ella S. Boswell. The 
ghostly drum is a fake arranged to keep the rightful 
owner out of the old house, and the scenes in which 
this drum is manipulated by the unwilling Wattie 
should be amusing. But a happy ending is obvious 
as soon as the hero arrives from Nigeria, and the 
authors are at some pains to spin out the play by ampli- 
fying the various character studies. 

There are many one-act plays in this month’s list, 
which is not very surprising considering the demand 
at the moment for this fascinating form of drama. 
It is sometimes more surprising despite the demand, 
that some of them achieve publication. Of the three 
one-act comedies by Mr. R. B. Crombie, the first, 
“Scots Wha Hae Na,” is much the best. It deals 
humourously and wisely with the nationalist problem. 
The second, “A Mate for the Princess” is a Ruritanian 
episode, and the last, “Technique,” is a farce with two 
burglars and three scenes. Another variation of the 
burglar theme is “Reforming a Burglar,” butthisandtwo 
other plays in the same series—‘““The Cup that Cheers,” 
a burlesque of domestic tyranny, and ““The ‘Trunk Call”’ 
a semi-rural comedy, taking place in a village shop— 
are scarcely the best work of which their authors are 
capable. Yet one more burglar play is “Cottage to 
Let,” a play for women in which a rich American 
mistakes a fermale crook for the owner of a cottage 
with expensive results. Another play for women is 
“John Dory, Novelist,” a trifle, showing a penurious 
houschold saved in the nick of time by the eldest 
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daughter blossoming forth as a novelist. Even more 
simple is “Tea Time Yesterday,’ which again takes 
place in a village shop and has a marked Cranfordian 
atmosphere. 

Stronger stuff is “Me and My Roses,” an effective 
study of an old artificial flower seller, saved from 
suicide by a neat stroke of humour. “Mare 0’ My 
Dreams” in the same series is not so good, although 
the “‘prognostications” of the old bargee with a passion 
for horse-racing and astrology are amusing and, fortun- 
ately, enable the play to end happily. “Belinda’s 
Ups and Downs” is longer than most one-act plays. 
Once more we are in the village shop, this time in 1910. 
Fairly amusing characterization enlivens a simple 
story ; the glossary at the end shows that what many 
people consider ““Mummerset” is more authentic than 
might be supposed. “The Playwright’s Tragedy” 
and “Ace, King, Queen” are two burlesques written 
in amusing verse. Adjudicators will appreciate the 
complications of the Roman Drama League in the 
first play, tennis experts should rejoice in the satire of 
the second, and producers will see many opportunities 
for stylised production in both. 

Much more serious work distinguishes the last plays 
on this list. “Gifts” is an enigmatic incident of Puck 
meeting the customers of an inn on the outskirts of 
London with strange results ; “Dividends Ltd,”’ should 
be produced by every peace society in the land—its 
collection of armament kings of all races quarrelling 
over their profits in the crypt of a cathedral while a 
huge war rages is a striking situation. Their sudden 
conversion is not so convincing, but it serves to point 
the moral. “The Border Line” is equally serious, if 
even more melodramatic. Good and Evil wrestle 
for the soul ot a man on the point of death. The setting, 
atmosphere and dialogue suggest a modern version of 
the old morality play. From this it is a short step to 
the three religious plays, which, apart from t 
sincere piety, are not so convincing. “The New 
Neighbour” is a Christmas folk play with carols; it 
tells of the advent of a mysterious, poverty-stricken 
stranger whose arrival has a marked effect upon the 
village, and of whose sacred character we are left in 
no doubt ; “Pilate’s Wife” is an episode of the period 
of the Crucifixion, with some interesting ee 
tion which could be even more vivid with advanta 
““God so loved the World”’ treats of the same peri in 
some dramatic scenes interspersed with hymns. 

Messrs. French’s acting edition of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor’ is a complete prompt copy with every 
detail (intonation, gesture, movement) given in the 
margins as well as scene, light and property plots. 
In order to work out anything like the settings shown, 
first catch your scene painter—and then, it is to be 
hoped, persuade him to create designs that are simpler 
and more in tone with modern stagercaft. But, as 
the book states, all the suggestions for production can 
be modified to suit particular needs. 








At the Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensington 
a Memorial Exhibition has been arranged illustrating 
the late Sir Nigel Playfair’s work for the theatre, both 
as Producer and as Actor. ‘The collection is remarkably 
complete, and contains, besides many photographs 
and theatre programmes, a large number of the original 
designs which Lovat Fraser supplied for “the Beggar's 
Opera,” etc. In short, a most interesting exhibition 
which is well worth a visit. 
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ADJUDICATING IN CANADA 


The Canadian Community Drama Festival is now in full swing, and we have pleasure in printing the 
following account from Mr. Malcolm Morley who is now touring the Dominions as Judge of the 


Preliminaries. 


M* Work as adjudicator for the Dominion 

Drama Festival is half over. I thought 
perhaps readers of “Drama” might like to have 
a brief account of my “Theatre Journey.” 

I am travelling from one end of Canada to 
the other, going back on my tracks several 
times. In all, the journey involves me in 
travelling something like ten thousand miles 
by rail, in addition to my trip from England. 
Often my journey from one centre to another 
takes three days. My recommendations in 
each city are to compete in the final Festival 
to be held in Ottawa at the end of April, when 
Mr. Allan Wade will be the Judge. 

The standard of work I have seen in places 
like Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, and Regina 
is remarkably good. Of course, it varies, but 
the best work done has finish, intelligence and 
imagination and is parallel with the best work 
done by the amateur groups in England. 
The conditions under which the teams work 
are much more difficult than in England. In 
some of the smaller places, perhaps in a village 
of something like three hundred people, 
a team is sent to compete at one of the centres 
I visit. They have to raise funds for a long 
journey, sometimes four or five hundred miles 
and owing to the bad times that have come 
over the prairie provinces, this means an 
enormous financial strain upon their slender 
resources. Some of these people coming 
from the little townships have never seen a 
play given by living actors ; in fact, they may 
never have met anybody who has seen a play. 
Yet, they themselves are finding expression in 
the drama, working out their own technique 
and finding for themselves the ways and means 
to put it on and when invited, bringing it 
to one of the larger cities. The large cities 
themselves, with the exception of Montreal, 
Toronto, and perhaps one or two others, are 
denied the professional drama. The theatre 
of old is almost a dead issue and the drama only 
exists virtually by reason of the amateur 
work, 

Winnipeg, which has no _ professional 
theatre, I find to be a real centre of art, both 
musically and dramatically. The Little Theatre 
in the hands of a group of amateurs has been 
giving performances for over a decade ; the 


Theatre Guild, under the energetic direction 
of Lady Tupper, is well to the fore of the 
dramatic movement, and with Rupert Harvey 
as director is giving some fine performances. 
“The Immortal Hour” has been staged, among 
other works. 

Calgary, where the only theatre is in the 
hands of the movie magnates of California who 
demand impossible terms (exceeding those of 
an average London theatre), is planning to 
provide a civic theatre for itself—that is, the 
building run by a local organisation. Pro- 
fessor Edward Corbett (one of the founders 
of the Banff Drama School) and Gwyllam 
Edwards are fostering this movement, in 
addition to arranging extensive local festivals 
where amateur groups compete in nearby and 
far towns. Vancouver, where again no pro- 
fessional theatre exists, has a large English 
element, and the quality of work here was 
remarkably high. A production of “Deirdre” 
produced by Barbara Morley Horder was as 
good as any I have seen of Yeats’ poetic 
drama. In this city, Judge Lennox is a great 
force, and he is another supporting the ideals 
of a civic theatre. Regina, which is also 
once more without a professional theatre, 
is providing its own drama by means of the 
amateurs. Amateur groups from the various 
towns in the huge province of Saskatchewan 
provide fare which at its best exceeds the old 
time touring company. Mrs. Ernest R. 
Myers, from Saskatoon, and Walter T. Read, 
James M. Sinclair and Allison P. Hill of 
Regina, with others, are joining issue in 
working for a civic theatre in one or both 
of these cities. 

The aim everywhere seems to me to be 
towards playhouses that in a sense will be 
national. The movement seems to be going 
forward at a rapid pace. It is certainly proof 
that the drama cannot die ; it is an outgrowth 
of the people. They are providing for them- 
selves that which commercial managers have 
taken from them. In many ways this is a 
fine thing. I feel that with the right guidance, 
Canada will soon have a theatre and drama of 
its own and be independent of the United 
States, which theatrically has dominated it 
for something over a century. 
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NEW PREMISES APPEAL 


A 


GOOD response has been made to the 
Appeal for the Equipment of the new 


Drama League — at 9, Fitzroy Square, 


and we appen 


a list of all the donations 


received up to the morning of Monday, 
March 25th. This matter is again referred 


to in our Editorial Notes. 


It has been decided 


that the Appeal shall remain open, so that we 
shall be glad to receive and acknowledge 


all further donations received. 


Viscount Esher 

Alec L. Rea 

George Bernard Shaw 
Gordon Bottomley, LL.D. 
C. Harold Ridge 

George O. Sharman 


British Broadcasting Corporation Club 
A.D.S. oe 


Central School of Speech Training a and 
Dramatic Art Me 

James Archer : 

Sir Archibald Flower 

Lord & Lady Henley 

Miss Edith Neville 

Mrs. Hastings Rashdall 

Mrs. David Thomson 

Col. C. Archer 

Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven, O. BE. 

Mrs. Gordon Whitmore .. 

Nottingham — Club 

Anonymous 

B. J. Benson 

Miss H. _ Gaskell | 

Mss. I. Green 

Richard Tien 

Miss L. I. Mather 

Mrs. Maufe .. 

Albert Rutherston 

Viscountess Snowden, jp. 

Beds. Ladies Music & Art Club — 

Hebden Bridge L. & S. Society, Dramatic 
Section , wt 

Northern Assurance 'D. ae ro 

Royal Academy of Dramatic Art .. 

Sidmouth A.D.S. .. ne 
Re Aird .. 

& Mrs. St. John Ervine 

Miss Phyllis Kindersley 

Mrs. C. B. Stedman 

Clifford Bax 


Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- 


tion A.D.S. 
Medway Theatre Club 
Mrs. Ernest Beckwith 
Tom Arnold ; 
Miss E. D. Backhouse 
Miss Alice Boothby a 
Miss Anne C. Brocklehurst 
Donald F. Buckley 
André Charlot 
Miss Diana Christie 
Miss Dorothy Crosse 
Miss Annie Daygnall 
Mrs. Bowen-Davies 
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Arthur Ewart 
Mrs. C. H. Figg 
William Frederick 
R. J. C. Geese... 
Leonard A. Gibbs .. 
Miss Nora Gimson 
Miss Hilda Goldstein 
Mrs. H. Goldstein .. 
Mrs. A. R. A. Heath 
Miss Edith M. James 

M. Jones 
Miss F. G. Lewis .. 
Miss Charlotte Lloyd 
Mrs. W. W. Mathews 
Madame Florence Moore 
Mrs. Leo Myers... 
Mrs. A. C. Gregory Nicholson 
Miss Evelyn U. Ouless 
John Pearmain a 
Mrs. E. H. Peters .. 
Miss Phoebe Rees 
Miss Sybil Rosenfeld 
Mrs. Clement Salaman 
Percival M. Selby we 
Miss Dorothy G. Seward 
Miss Mary D. Sheridan 
A. Forbes Sieveking 
Frank Smith 
Mrs. Arthur Stallard 
B. L. Sutcliffe , 
Mrs. Ernest Waggett, O.B.E. 
Sir Arthur & Lady Watson 
A. W. Whitworth .. 
Miss Gladys Wiles .. 
Aldeburgh Musical and D. S. 
Basingstoke A.D.S. 
Bolton Little Theatre 
Brymay D. & O.S. 
Clacton Comedy Club 


Great Western Railway Social & Educa 


tional Union 
Harlequins Club 
Hawarden County Old Scholars’ D.S. 
Mid-Rhondda Garrick A.D.S. , 
Moseley G.F.S., A.D.S. 
Nettleson Players 
Norwich Players : 
People’s Theatre, Newcastle-on- -Tyne 
Rochdale Dramatic ne —- 
St. John’s D.S. a8 
St. Roger’s Folk 
Stowting Players 
Street Players, Somerset 
Swanage Playreaders ; 
West Hertfordshire Players 
West Malling D.S. , 
Percy Allen 
Anonymous 
Mrs. E. Ashburnham 
S. De la Poer Beresford 
Miss Florence Bourne 
Miss C. M. Bowen 
A. K. Boyd .. 
G. F. Campbell- Browne 
Miss Ethel Clout 
Mrs. F. Smith Cranmoor 
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SCENE FROM “HAMLET” 
AS) PRODUCED BY THI 
ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NE WC ASTLE-ON-TYNPF. 
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4 SCENE FROM ‘“ LADY PRECIOUS 
STREAM’’ BY S. I. HSIUNG AS RECENTLY 
PRODUCED AT THE GATE THEATRE, 
DUBLIN. 














Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Darmady 

Dr. C. Holmes Denham .. 

Miss Drury ; 

Miss Una M. Ellis-Fermor 

Mrs. Olive Errock .. ° 

Miss F. Lennox Galloway 

Nevill Graham ‘ ; 

Colonel C. L. C. Hamilton 

Ross Hills .. =e 

Miss M. Clarke- Jervoise 

Miss Evelyn Kingswood 

Mrs. M. M. Lang .. 

The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, ¢ G.BE. 

Miss Margaret Macnamara .. 

Miss Barbara M. Price 

Mrs. Valentine E. L. —— 

Mrs. R. Seyd ; 

Mrs. E. H. Skirrow 

Mrs. N. I. Smith 

Miss A. K. Sykes . 

Miss Emilie D. Thomas 

Miss C. P. Whitworth 

Mrs. Frank Worthington .. 

George Allen & Unwin Limited . 

Acomb Church A.D.S. 

Association of Teachers of Speech and 
Drama ~ 

Consett Community Players" 

Dundee Dramatic Society 

Edinburgh Children’s Theatre 

Lancaster Footlights Club 

Middlesbrough Little Theatre 

Newbury Play Readers. 

Northern Secondary School for Boys DS. 

Rutland R.C.C. County Drama Committee 

V.W.H. Shakespeare Reading Society 

W.H.M.S.S. Dramatic seated 

Mrs. Allhusen : 

Cameo D.R.S. . 

Wolverhampton Humble Students 

Mrs. E. Carr Baxter 

Miss Mary M. Dalston 

The Hon. Mary ee 

Mrs. B. Ricardo ; : 

N. K. Smith 

Colne A.D.S. 

Launceston A.O. & D.S. 

Liverpool Playgoers’ Club 

Loughton Playreading Circle 

Merthyr Tydfil N.U.T. D.S. 

Newport Playgoers’ — 

Portishead Players 

Rotherham Playgoetrs 

Stradbroke A.D.S. 

York Settlement Community Players 

E. Martin Browne 

Mrs. M. Clifton 

Miss Freda Collins 

Miss Eileen Douglas 

C. J. Dunn 

Commander R. H. Errington 

Miss Gurney Fox .. 

Mrs. F. E. Howard 

Miss M. J. Lloyd .. 

Donald McDonald 

Miss Olive Matthews 

Charles Owen 

Miss Ella Pease 
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Miss E. Millicent Pool 


Miss E. Tritton 
Miss M. M. Wonnacott 
Mansel Young - 
Alice Mellish Players 
All Saints D.S. ... 
Benfleet D.S. 
Bexhill Branch B.D.L. 
Boots A.D.S. a : ae a 
Carbonyl D.S. os 
Edgbaston Church ‘of England College ae 
Homerton College Entertainments Society 
Incogniti Society . a 
Kesteven (Lincs.) Federation of W.1.’s .. 
Nork Players, Banstead ae 
Reepham District Players .. 
Salcombe Play-reading Club 
Victorian Players 
Stanley Perring 
Miss Dorothy St. C. Shadwell 
Airdrie Academy D.S._.. 
Naystopol Society . 
Purton Play-Readers : 
Leigh —< Society, Dramatic Section 
Miss G. E. Burnett 
Miss E. Chaplin 
Miss J. Allen 
Miss Andrews : 
Miss Margaret Arnott 
Miss E. P. Brierly 
Miss Mary Chubb 
Miss K. R. Corlett 
Miss E. M. Fayers 
Miss K. L. Lechmere 
J. C. Mallison ae 
Mrs. Comfort Price 
Miss E. Schofield 
Miss Nancy Smith 
Miss Dorothy Strachan 
Captain A. G. de L. Willis 
Bradfield Players - 
Brenchley D.C. , 
Cardiff Insurance D. & M.S. 
Combe Down Reading Circle 
Crowborough Players 
Driffield Church A.D.S. 
Fetcham D.C. a 
Fleming Society 
Glencairn A.D.S. . 
Gloucester Training College of Domestic 
Science L. & D.S. ae a 
Gravesend Playreading Group 
Holbeach Women’s Institute 
Hollinwood ane D.S.. 
Keston A.D 
Lewes eer School Old Girls’ D.S. 
Mayfield Players Club... 
Marling School D.S. 
Meavy V.D.S. 
National Physical Laboratory A.D.C. 
Noralion D.S. 
Oldbury County High School D.S. 
Old Georgian Players = 
Portsmouth Trainin College DS. 
Rosslyn Hill C.S. Players . 
St. John’s A.D.S., Grantham 
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£ & 4, 
St. Saviour’s & St. Olave’s Old Girl’s D.S. 
Settlement Players, Chesterfield 

Soar D.S., Clydach Vale 

Sutton Adult School Playreading Circle 
Theydon Bois Village D.S. 

Wimbledon County School D. c. 

= « bg s Social Club, Holy Trinity 
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LETTERS TO 


THE THREE UNITIES. 
Dear Sir, 

An article appeared in the February issue of ““Drama”’ 
entitled ““The Three Unities” by Mr. Angus Wilson, 
designed to “remove perplexity in the mind of the 
ordinary reader.”” With this end in view, I think it 
is important that the information given should be 
accurate, and there are one or two statements in this 
article that seem to be doubtful. 

Mr. Wilson, speaking of Greek tragedy, says: “The 
action of their dramas was bound to remain in one 
spot, because of the presence of a chorus which sung 
(sic) comments upon the events and could not be moved 
about.” But in the “Ajax” of Sophocles the action 
appears to shift from the tent of Ajax to the lonely sea- 
shore, where the hero kills himself: it seems that his 
dying speech is true soliloquy, and that the Chorus 
re-enter after it. In the “Eumenides” of Aeschylus, 
the first scene is laid in the shrine of Apollo at Delphi ; 
the action then shifts to Athens, whither Orestes flees 
to escape the Furies; he enters first in that second 
scene, and the Chorus of pursuing Furies arrive later. 

Mr. Wilson continues: “For the same reason, the 
story had to occupy a period of time which was the 
same as that of the performance.” The “Agamemnon” 
of Aeschylus opens on the night of the fall of Troy, 
for in the first scene the Watchman at Mycenae sees the 
beacon-fire which sends the news—the last of a chain 
stretching right across the Aegean Sea. Some hundred 
lines later, the victorious Agamemnon enters—having 
apparently crossed the Aegean in about ten minutes. 
(It is true that A. W. Verrall built up a magnificently 
ingenious theory to explain this—arguing that the 
chain of beacon-fires described by Clytaemnestra 
existed only in her imagination—but I doubt if he 
convinced anyone but himself.) Surely an interval 
of time must have been imagined here ? 

Again, Mr. Wilson goes on: “But because of this 
accident, later critics, particularly Aristotle, imagined 
that no play could have any value which did not con- 
form to these aesthetic laws.” Is not this perhaps a 
little unjust to Aristotle? In the first place, I think 
I am right in saying that he never mentions the Unity 
of Place at all. Secondly, is it not a misreading of 
Aristotle’s method to suggest that he tried to lay down 
a rule? My impression is that his method was ana- 
lytical, inductive : that he said, in effect, “I find, in the 
tragedies I have read, that the whole action passes, 
generally, within twenty-four hours.” That is, his 
method was scientific; from the observed facts, he 
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£ sd. 

Miss M. I. Hardy 2 6 
Miss Mildred M. King 2 6 
Miss E. Gregory .. 2 6 
Miss Esther Tait-Reid .. 2 6 
S. Luke’s Amateur Players, Cwmdare 2a 
Mrs. A. R. Bevan Williams .. 2 0 
£376 16 9 








THE EDITOR 


tried to enunciate a general law which would cover 
those facts : a very different thing from laying down an 
immutable law to cover facts not yet observed. Any- 
way, it is surely incredible that, with the examples | 
have quoted in his mind, Aristotle could have pro- 
pounded a law that relegated those plays to the dust- 
heap : he would have seen at once that they disproved 
his law. 

It is no doubt true that the Unities were later erected 
into immutable laws—as Voltaire superbly said, ‘ They 
are based on reason, which must triumph at last.” 
But this was the work, not of the Greek dramatists or 
Aristotle, but of the Italian neo-classic critics of the 
sixteenth century. It was they who invented, without 
any assistance from Aristotle, the Unity of Place (in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the use of the unchangeable 
architectural background of their stage), and who laid 
down the Trinity of Unities as the unalterable law of 
all dramatic art, past and future. I think, if only in 
justice to Aristotle, the first and greatest of all dramatic 
critics, we ought to realise that it was not he, but those 
who ignorantly misread him, that converted a scientific 
hypothesis into a definition of Dramatic Endeavour. 
Yours agg 


Bristol. . M. Hares. 








VALE ET AVE ALEXANDER MOISSI! 


In this one death how many deaths there are ! 
So dies the daylight with a single star, 

And half humanity now hidden lies 

Behind the fallen curtain of these eyes ; 

King, subject, beggar, poet, saint, and clown, 
All in this overthrow are stricken down. 


But though of Moissi’s dying it is true 

That in his death a multitude die too, 

Yet who mourns Moissi, does not mourn him most 
As Hamlet, Fedja or a fallen host 

Of heroes—No ! Who knew him has no choice 
But mourning Moissi, to mourn most his voice. 


How great an actor is this actor yet | 

Deceiving us lest we his power forget ; 

Here he lies lifeless who could die by art, 

Death has but offered him another part, 

Which he interprets with unfaltering skill. 

The rest is silence—Everyman is still. 
VERONICA HAIGH. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


ADDISCOMBE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


in 
“THe Rose WirHour A THORN.” 


The pntnt fault in the Addiscombe Dramatic 
Society’s production of ““The Rose without a Thorn,” 
at the Guildhall School of Music on the 6th and 7th 
March, was that the pace was much too slow. The 
first act, particularly, had a marked tendency to drag, 
with the result that the action seemed to remain static, 
instead of advancing to a definite point of culmination. 

In the second and third acts, the pace—fortunately— 
was much improved, and the players seemed to have 
got to grips with the play. The love scene between 
Culpeper and Katheryn was, however, too lacking in 
attack to carry conviction and robbed the second act 
of a certain amount of its dramatic point. 

Mr. Mark Goodman gave a very fine performance 
in the difficult part of Henry VIII ; it was a splendidly 
contrasted study of the Tudor king, and as thought- 
fully conceived as it was admirably portrayed. Only 
in one scene, did this actor misfire through over- 
emphasising his points ; for the rest of the play he was 
tight in the character, and managed to convey the 
pathos while still maintaining the regal dignity of the 
unhappy monarch. As Katheryn Howard, Miss Eileen 
Hunnex gave a sensitive and moving performance, 
although there were times when she missed the under- 
lying note of tragedy in her character. There were 
several notable character studies : the Earl of Hertford, 
Thomas Cranmer, and Anne of Cleves being especially 
prominent. Of the straight parts, Katherine Tilney 
and Margery Morton were excellently portrayed. 

On the whole, the production was a creditable piece 
of work, for which Mr. Frank Harper, the producer, 
must take chief honours. 


LYONS’ AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


An interesting evening’s entertainment was recently 
provided by the Cadby Hall Section of Lyons’ Amateur 
Dramatic Society, when a programme of four one-act 
plays was presented at the Pavilion, Sudbury Hill. 

“You Never Know Your Luck,” a comedy by 
Ernest Denny, which opened the bill received indifferent 
treatment from the cast as a whole. In the opening 
scene, the characters were almost inaudible, with the 
result that it was some time before one could grasp the 
theme of the play. Entrances were slow and conse- 
quently ineffective, while the grouping was inclined to 
be slovenly. 

“Black Night,” John Bourne’s grim little drama of 
the Russian Revolution stood out in marked contrast. 
It was presented by an excellent cast who maintained 
throughout the atmosphere of the play. Miss Ethel 
Dudley Ward gave a movingly beautiful performance 
as Sophia Maklevitch ; while the two daughters Tatiana 
and Olga were other excellent studies. 

“The Pacifist,” by Olive M. Popplewell, called for 
tather more attack than it received. ‘The pace of the 
production was far too slow and unvaried, with the 
result that it dragged considerably at times. 

“The Spartan Girl,” by A. J. Talbot, which concl uded 
the programme, was an excellent production, and Mr. 
Walter Cory, the producer, deserves full credit for his 
work. As Dorcas, Miss Eva Harber was outstanding : 


she avoided the pitfall of emphasising the mock tragedy 
by giving a thoroughly straight tragic reading, with 
the result that she got every point over to the audience. 
The team work was excellent, and the choreography, 
for which Miss Doris Norman was responsible, con- 
tributed to the undoubted success of the production. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Board of Trade Society gave a performance of 
“Ladies in Waiting” by Cyril Campion at the Cripple- 
gate Theatre on March 12th. This play should be 
proving a strong favourite with amateur societies 
lacking in male support. It is a full length play on the 
very best crime lines, with a cast of nine women and 
no men. It is amusingly written and contains some 
pleasing character studies, but is rather overpadded 
with psychic influences and the like. 

The general standard of acting was competent, if 
somewhat lacking in high lights. After a rather shaky 
beginning, however, the performance improved con- 
siderably, both in strength and pace. Miss Ethel 
Noakes carried the brunt of the play on her shoulders, 
and gave a sound and amusing study of a she sleuth. 

B.S 


HARROW GARDEN VILLAGE DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


If, as I gathered from my programme, ‘‘London 
Wall’’ was only its third production, the Harrow Garden 
Village Dramatic Society should do, as it is obviously 
already doing, excellent work. The production 
showed a nice sense of balance and timing and the 
acting throughout was competent. It is scarcely 
possible in a realistic play such as this is, to judge the 
range of the actors’ capabilities, but a certain amount 
of inexperience was apparent in the emotional scenes, 
chiefly due to the lack of variation in the voice. The 
play is of necessity restrained in movement and the 
inherent emotion and tension can only be indicated 
by the tones of the voice. The range here was limited 
and tended towards a slight monotony. A particularly 
good performance of the part of Miss Janus was given 
by Miss Stevenson. Her acting was admirably re- 
strained and thoughtful and contributed very largely 
to the success of the play. 

5. 


CLIFTON ARTS CLUB DRAMATIC CONTEST. 


The Clifton Arts Club announces its Ninth Dramatic 
Contest for original short plays. The Contest is open 
to the world. The best plays (not less than six in 
number) as chosen by the MS. Adjudicator, will be 
produced in October next, and the First Prize £5 5s. od. 
and Second Prize £2 2s. od. will be awarded to the 
plays chosen by the judge as being the best in actual 
stage performance. 

A Special Prize is offered for the best poetic play. 

Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, the well-known author and 
producer, has kindly consented to act as MS. Adjudi- 
cator and Judge of the Contest. 

Rules and all particulars may be obtained from 
Mrs. M. L. Gardner, (Hon. Secretary Dramatic Section), 
4, Windsor Terrace, Clifton, Bristol 8. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


AN EXPERIMENT AMONG THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


The London Council for Voluntary Occupation 
during Unemployment, feeling that the time had come 
to try and create an interest for the drama in the Clubs 
and Centres for the Unemployed in London, asked me 
whether I would agree to try my hand at starting 
Dramatic Classes. 

I naturally asked whether anything had already 
been done on these lines and was told that although a 
few centres had made the attempt in a somewhat vague 
way, there was no definite experience to build upon 
and that above all the London Council was particularly 
anxious that I should tackle centres and clubs where 
there was a definite lack of desire among the men to 
do any occupational work at all. 

During the last six weeks I have visited thirteen 
centres with the result that there are now nine centres 
rehearsing plays for production with enthusiastic 
groups of eight to fifteen men. 

Certain of these groups have been taken over by 
their respective educational authorities. It has been a 
great joy to visit centres where I was warned beforehand 
that they would be antagonistic to any dramatic effort. 
These centres have proved the most enthusiastic. It 
is a pleasure to see how much the men enjoy the re- 
hearsals and to watch them discovering their powers 
of self-expression. Some of the men have asked me 
to help them improve their speech. In some centres 
there are designing classes and almost everywhere 
woodwork classes so that it should prove possible for 
some of the centres to make their own scenery sets, 
costumes, etc. In one or two centres I have found 
men with both the desire and aptitude to write plays 
for the centre. 

I have also noticed that in several centres there is a 
definite desire to develop the musical side, which 
obviously could be linked up with the dramatic side. 
The scope and possibilities are endless but what is now 
needed is the recruitment of experienced voluntary 
helpers, who as producers and advisers would help 
these promising groups to become permanent dramatic 
societies. Will anyone who feels moved to undertake 
this much-needed work communicate with me c/o 
The Drama League ? 


THE HOLYWELL PLAYERS. 


On March oth The Holywell Players gave a perfor- 
mance of “Tobias and the Angel” by James Bridie at 
the Rudolf Steiner Hall. This wasan admirable enter- 
tainment and maintained the high standard already 
achieved by these Players. The acting on the whole 
was g but special mention must be made of Mr. 
Richard Seymour’s performance of “Tobias’”—his 
slightly puppyish and surprised cheerfulness was 
altogether delightful. The episode of the demon 
Asmoday, so difficult to act without bordering on 
pantomime was managed with skill and ingenuity and 
the transfiguration of the Archangel in the last Act 
did credit to the stage manager. The whole produc- 
tion was based on a note of almost childlike gaiety 
which was most enjoyable. The settings were good 
and the costumes designed by John Gower Parks made 
the scene in the Persian garden one of outstanding 
beauty. The producer was Mr. Val Stavridi. 

FRANCES BriGGs. 
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THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, 


The difficulties that lie ahead of any producer wh 
wishes to bring a Greek tragedy home to his audieng 
are so great as to be practically insurmountable, and 
is scarcely more than once in a life-time that one is gi 
the opportunity of realising what their great religic 
dramas must have meant to the Ancient Greeks. Thog 
who attended one of the three performances of ¢ 
“Antigone” of Sophocles, held at the Rudolf Steing 
Hall on March 14th, sth and 16th, certainly enjoys 
and suffered a unique experience, for under the ser 
tive production of Penelope Wheeler the problem 
roused by the play became real problems, problen 
of right and wrong that involved the life or death ¢ 
every character on the stage. All the parts, on th 
night when I was present, were taken by members ¢ 
the London Verse Speaking Choir. The choru 
which require even more work than the solo ps 
were trained by their conductor, Marjorie G 
After ten years training these men and women 
able to do justice to such a play at the “Antigone; 
whose terror and beauty must be sustained from the 
opening words to the close. They succeeded, mon 
over, in giving out the sense that the divine will is some: 
thing greater and more enduring than human struggle 
and jealousies, which is the eternal quality of the piecg 

One might offer special praise to Kathleen Stone i 
the name part, to omas Henderson as Kreon, @ 
Joseph Wood as the watchman, were it not that witi 
so high a general level, individual reference is supet 
flous. One slight weakness of presentation should b 
noted—Teiresias the Seer, though obviously inspired, 
was less obviously blind. 


C. G, 


THE OLD OLAVIAN PLAYERS 


The Old Olavians attacked ‘“The Tempest” perhap 
the most difficult of Shakespearean plays, with the two 
essential weapons, enjoyment and straightforwardne: 
There was nothing half-hearted about the performance 
The producer, himself playing Prospero, allowed hi 
players the liberty of speaking at the audience 
itself a justifiable and commonsensical method on 
fit-up stage that had about it the simplicity and th 
honesty of an Elizabethean theatre. And if the final 
result was not so finished, not so expert as many of 
have seen, at least we were given a taste of the real 
Shakespeare and not troubled with a great deal of th 
traditional rubbish that surrounds both amateur and) 
professional performances of the national poet. 

G. E, MipDLEDITCHy) 


GLASGOW. 


The Glasgow Academical Players have recent el 


presented “The Birds” a Topical Extravaganza v 
Music, derived from the play of Aristophanes ; in this? 
there are no fewer than forty-one performers and t 
play was produced by Mr. Harvey Sheppard, MA. 
Mr. Sheppard had been supported by a ladies committes’ 
which contained fifty-four members, and the entift) 
production was indebted to these people for designing 
the costumes and the stage settings which were on 
rather a large scale. 

We imagine that his father’s book on the Birds in 
the Hull Museum had not been of much assistance t0 | 
the Producer ! 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S Bee arecaeaaetcie on: 
THEATRE 3 THE — 
Street, : Theatre 


Crowndale Road. N.W 
Sn eater se” | KOMISARJEVSKY’S 


Under the Direction of Epitn Nevite Pea ees 3 re) 
Producer and Manager = Rose PEezaro brilliant book 


(JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY) 





April 4th, 5th and 6th 
FIRST LONDON PRODUCTION E 3 $0 


OF 


NOAH 7 ¢ Plays 


A translation by Joyce Pugh of NOE by ANDRE OBEY 


Prices: 5/=, 2/6, 1/6 and 74. : ERNST TOLLER 


Theatre re-opens with THE MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER = ‘“Toller’s'a dramatist 3 and 
by Dennis Johnstone; on May 2nd, 3rd and 4th. - ’ P Ti 
Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6; Admission 7d. that § the thing that counts 


Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 15/- & 12/6 SEAN Q’CASEY in NEW STATESMAN 








i} Vacancies for men of experience and ability for y 8s 6d 
4 Amateur Repertory Company, and for 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. : 
Send stamp for prospectus to: THE BODLEY HEAD 
The Secretary, St. Pancras People’s Theatre, Ltd., at | P 
the above a ress. Interviews by appointment. ' $33 








LITTLE THEATRE, , HOUSE, BATH, 


EVERYMAN THEATRE, ° HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
Easter Vacation School of Dramatic Agere 








Tere Gosee Ore : THE PLAYER’S 

pers bli rmances. Fee, Three : 
Perfecsnances of Modern, Shakespearean and Classic t A BR AR % 

Plays, suitable for'Community Groups and | Deepa Societies, 

given at Eve: Theatre, Ha after- 

noons throughout April, May, June. ‘Admission Free by II 

invitation ticket. 


Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods, sizes, Curtains, 
Scenery, Properties, available on loan at in jive rates. 


eubecripion, $/- 38 4 bee Adviosry wreau. SHE Being the first supplement to 
wy Cake Soc; Cishoun ‘Seveue, Both, ancioting mumansd the Catalogue of Books in the 
Library of the British Drama 


League. 


<< The Greater Law ed Containing all the Accessions 


A SERIOUS COMEDY IN ONE ACT since April 1930 aa a complete 
By Leonesd Waite List of Reading Sets. 


(Prize winning play in London C.H.A. Club (B.D.L.) ° 
On-Ast Play competition; as played by the Plymouth Indispensable to all users of 
Repert beatre, the R.A.D.A. Players, the Bath b br 
Citizen ¢ Prayers, and broadcast three times.) the Li ary. 


7M. 4F. 40 minutes 











int A IRIE BEES he Raa 


Price 2s. 6d. 


ts. 1d. mett (post free) from: By Post 2s. 8d. 
British Drama League Bookshop ; “ 
or from the Publishers ; from: 
H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31, Museum Street, W.C.1. 8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.,2. 

















All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert, Dept.) 








LENINGRAD FESTIVAL OF ARTS 
JUNE Ist to 10th : 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS, BALLET, DRAMA, OPERA 
(including, Schostakovitch’s Lady Macbeth) 


Three Weeks Cruise Tour in conjunction with the Festival, 
commencing May 25th, from £22 inclusive. 





POPULAR CRUISE TOURS TO U.S.S.R. 


Visiting Leningrad and Moscow from £19 inclusive. 





For particulars-and FREE literature apply to: « 
INTOURIST LTD., BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. 4 


- 


OR ASE. YOUR ‘OWN TRAVEL AGENT. ‘ 








PICTORIAL POSTERS in COLOUR. 


Posters, as produced by the Play Poster Society, for the following plays, may now be obtained from 
the British Drama League—These Posters are ‘double crown,’ i.e. 20ins. by 30 ins. and have a space 
of 4 ins. above thedesign and 6 ins. below for overprinting by your local printer or by hand, 


Tie Barretts oF Wimpoie Street THe Farmer’s Wirz Tue Mippre Watcu 

Tostas AND THe ANGEL Tue Guost TRAIN *MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOOR 

A Murber HAS BEEN ARRANGED Ambrose APPLEJOHN’s ADVENTURE *THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 

Outwarp Bounp F *Hawk IsLanD 

Hay Fever *T He Cask OF THE FRIGHTENED LADY 
Tue FourtuH WALL 

Dancerous CorRNER Tue Ross Wirnout a THORN ©These Posters consist of a Stock ae pe 


YetLow SANDS Nive Tit Six ign overprinted with the name of the Ags 
Quatity STREET Dear Brutus sad gion revared sinned Trae s 
ss Posters for Shakespeare and Bernard Shaw plays are : 
PRIGES: available. These consist of a portrait of the Author with 
7s. 6d. for 6. the name of the play overprinted. They may be obtained 
12s. 6d. for 12. blank if required. 
£1 1s. for 25. Se im . f i 
suki Ser tack A Stock “ Aldwych” Farce Poster is now obtainable, overprinted with 
subsequent 25. of the undermentioned play titles :- 
Single Gpettinen Pesers THARK Tue Cuckoo IN THE Nest 
Can. be Sitained Tons or Money It Pays To ADVERTISE 
Rooxery Nook A Cup or KINpNEss 


A remittance must be enclosed with each order and be made payable to the British Drama League. 





is. each post free. 











Printed by Guo. B. Corron & Co.. Ltd., Croydon, 
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